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The Beauty Of Pembroke Plantation 


When Mr. and Mrs, Frank 
Warrington bought ‘that 
valuable and well-known 
plantation in Nansemond 
County called Pembroke,” on 
the Nansemond River, ten 
miles north of old Suffolk, it 


possession of his overseer, 
Patrick Wilkinson. 

At the Library of Congress 
the Warringtons found that 
sometime during the 1930s a 
researcher employed in a 
Works Projects 


future generations.” 

At the time Pembroke 
didn’t look so impressive. 
Many of the bricks had 
crumbled and mortar had 
been smeared on the wall in 
their place. A large porch had 


made them realize what an 
historic house they had. 

The certificate, which now 
hangs in the front hallway of 
the restored house, said 
Pembroke “‘has been selected 
by the Advisory Committee of 


Washington, and in local 
sources. They found it dated 
back to 1701, and had been 
named after the Earl of 
Pembroke. 
Eccentric Captain 
It was built by a man who 


was purely for investment the Historic American been added on the back. And, can only be identified as ‘‘an Administration program had 
purposes. They didn’t con- Buildings Survey as_ in general, the place was in eccentric English sea cap- drawn plans of the house. 
sider actually living inthe old possessing exceptional disrepair. tain’ whose last name was Armed with those, the 
house. = in historic and architectural Spurred by the certificate, Jack. It is said Capt. Jack Warringtons decided to 
_But an official certificate interest as well as being the Warringtons researched disappeared mysteriously renovate the one-and-a-half 
signed by Harold L. Ickes, worthy of most careful the history of their house in shortly after building the story structure. 


U.S. Secretary of the Interior, preservation for the benefit of the Library of Congress in George W. Lewis, a 
Williamsburg builder who 
was involved in the colonial 
restoration there, was con- 
tacted to help remake 
Pembroke. In 1950 he and the 
Warringtons set to work. 
There were many delays in 
getting material but the work 
was finished in 1952. 

One of the delays was 
caused by the inability to find 
bricks of the correct size to 
replace the damaged places 
on the outer wall. Finally the 
problem was solved by taking 
bricks from the basement 
and an old kitchen, separate 
from the main structure. 
Some new ones had to be 
used, however, because of the 
large number of bricks 
needed in the wide, Flemish 
bond walls. 

All ‘of the woodwork, the 
floors, the paneling and the 
entire staircase had to be 
replaced. The new staircase 
was copied from one in 
Williamsburg because there 
is no record of the original. 
The side entrances are 
reached by double stairways 
which are similar to the 
entrance to the King’s Arms 
in Williamsburg. 

Building Restored 

As the building was being 
restored, the Warringtons 
wondered if hidden treasures 
or valuable relics would be 
unearthed. An old chest was 
found imbedded in the cellar 
floor, but it contained 
nothing. Workmen came 
across a cannonball, believed 
to be of Civil War vintage, 
imbedded several feet inside 
the wall facing the river. 

Among the _ interesting 
items the Warringtons 
discovered while researching 
the history of the house was a 
mention of the Pembroke 
ghost. A librarian in the Rich- 
mond library discovered a 
newspaper clipping of many 
years ago telling of a ghost 
“‘who confined his nocturnal 
stumblings to the basement,” 
Mrs. Warrington said. 

Coincidentally, perhaps, 
the caretaker who then lived 
in the house had been com- 
plaining from time to time of 
strange noises coming from 
the cellar, Mr. Warrington 
said. 


home, leaving it in the 
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The man said he had even 
gone down to check if anyone 
was there. “I didn’t see 
anything, but there was sure, 
something,’’ he told Mr. 
Warrington. The Warringtons 
said they never told him 
about the clipping they had 
been shown. 

“I don’t know what he 
would have thought if he’d 
known about it,’’ Mrs. 
Warrington said. > 

The Warringtons still hear 
noises coming from the cellar 
at times, but they tend to 
laugh at it and refer to it as 
“Captain Jack’s ghost.” 

Since the captain is sup- 
posed to have ‘‘disappeared 
mysteriously,”’ there is the 
possibility that he ended up in 
his cellar, but no buried bones 
were found when the building 
was worked on. 

King’s Grant 

The captain got his land 
through a grant from the 
King of England. About 650 
acres were included at first, 
perhaps stretching from the 
Nansemond River down to 
Reid’s Ferry. 

Patrick Wilkinson, Jack’s 
caretaker, passed on the land 
to his widow and in 1769 she 
remarried, to Thomas Jack, 
native of Scotland. He was 
forced to flee the area in 1775 
because of his loyalty to the 
Crown, and he was unable to 
reclaim the property after 
the war. 

The land was held in the 
name of his daughter, since 


Mrs. Jack died in 1780. 
Somehow, though, the 
Wilkinson family name 


inherited the property again. 
In 1818, an advertisement 
was placed in the March 6 
issue of the Norfolk and 
Portsmouth Herald offering 
Pembroke for sale. (the 
quotation in the first 
paragraph of this article is 
taken from that ad- 
vertisement. ) 

The ad was placed by 
Nathaniel Boush and Jesse 
Wilkinson. The land at that 
time covered about 330 acres, 
the rest of it having been sold, 
or divided among heirs. 

It is not exactly clear what 
part of Pembroke they were 
offering for sale, and whether 
anyone bought it. 

According to the late F. 
Whitney Godwin, who passed 
the following information to 
the Warringtons, Thomas 
Henry Pitt Godwin, son of 
Mills and Sally Hunt Godwin, 
lived at Pembroke, which 
was the maiden property of 
his first wife, Eliza Jack 
Godwin, who was the 
daughter of Thomas Godwin 
and his wife, Janice Jack. 

T.H.P. Godwin died in 


Story And Photos 
By Gary Carter 


Portsmouth in 1851. James 
Hunter Godwin lived in the 
home until 1859, when he 
died, leaving his widow and 
children, They occupied it 
when a Union gunboat sailed 
down the Nansemond and, it 
is presumed, fired the can- 
nonball later found in the 
wall. 
Pinner Property 

Pembroke later became 
the property and residence of 
the Pinner family for many 
years. Horace Phillips of 
North Carolina owned 
Pembroke when the 
Warringtons bought it in 1940. 
At that time it was a rather 
unspectacular house sitting 
in the middle of barren land, 
with a large barn, an old 
garage, the former slaves 
quarters and other buildings 
around it. 

The large shade trees 
which now line the long 
driveway and surround the 
house were all planted by the 
Warringtons. The large barn 
was struck by lightning and 
burned down, to be replaced 
by a smaller one. The slave 
quarters and the garage were 
torn down. A new garage 
based upon a Williamsburg 
design was built. 

The house itself is one of 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Warrington 
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only two remaining U-shaped 
pre-Revolutionary houses i 
America — the Elsine Greem 
house in King William Countyé 
is the other. The Brustip 
Everhard house ig 
Williamsburg is. a_ reco 
struction of a Ualapel 
house. “¢ 
Pembroke has a centrak 
hall in the main block, inf 
tersected by a long hall ir 
what was originally the rear» 
or the side away from the 
river. With the decline in 
river traffic and the increase 
in road traffic, the rear hag 
now become the front. 
The cross hallway opens 
into all four rooms on the 
ground floor. The kitchen and 
the library are in the wings 
while the living room and the 
dining room take up most of 
the base of the ‘‘U’’, or the 
main block, fronting the 
river. om 
Of interest to architects is 
the fact that Pembroke’s 
gable roofs are of two dif» 
ferent pitches, since the 
wings are narrower than the 
main block. Interior walls are 
of white plaster except where 
paneled, and many of the 
windows have old panes, with 
bubbles or ‘‘tear drops’’ in 
the glass. be 
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